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Th« findings of the first y^ar of a 2-year study of 
Toacher corps qiaduates are reported in this document . Th^^ goal of 
♦;h^ first year of the study was to identify and analyze those 
combinations of intf^rn background characteristics and Teacher Corps 
program characteristics that are related to desired teaching skills 
ard attitudes of interns at th? end of their training. Data were 
coll«>cted at 20 sixth-cycle projects that prepared elementary school 
♦►^dchers. Data about tho training program at each site wer^ obtained 
from university professors and deans, project staff, local education 
agency superintendents, school principals and teachers, community 
persons and interns through questionnaires and interviews. Data about 
in*-5rn characteristics after training were gathered through classroom 
observations, guostionnaires, intern activity logs, and interviews 
with interns, it was found that important trends related to positive 
•?xi* factors were, without exception, program factors; that is, none 
of the background experiences or characteristics (excluding ethnic 
background) had an impact on the intern's exit characteristics. Only 
♦•>T;p»a ^xi* chiiractarisiics could be predicted from program factors 
wi*h an acceptable level of accuracy. In another aspect of the study 
i*- w.is found that undergraduate programs compare favorably wi\:h 
M:adua*o Teacher Corps programs and that they are, in fact, doing 
b«»t*:<:»r than graduate programs. (HMD) 
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I iitw reporting \hv niifJlnfts tho i\vH\ yoar ut' a two yoai* study 
ui" '"oaclu'r Carps giaduaius. The goal of tho I'ii Hl yvar of Uu* study 
was to iUoiuii'y and analy/.u thoso cunibinationH ui intorn background 
character I sties and Toaciun* Corp:s program charat;turLsticvS that aru 
vv\ lod to doairod toaching skills and attitudes of intorns at thu und of 
their training. The second yt-ar of thu study, which ivS Phaso II, is 
currently being carried out. 

The first year of the study identified Teacher Corps intern 
background characteristics (e.g., ethnic group, previous experience 
working with children, language ability) and Teacher Corps program 
characteristics that were closely associated with desired intern exit 
vharacteriritics. By intern ''exit characteristics'' is meant the tei.chin.ii 
skills, attitudes and other abilities that interns have as they leave the 
training program. In studying specific teachirg skills, the focus was 
on interaction patterns between intern and pupils in classrooms, 
lesson planning skills and methods, organiaation of class, degree of 
autonomy given the child, and usage of materials and other resources 
as well as an intern's contact with parents and his/her perceived im- 
portance in bringing about change in the school. The attitudes and 
abii ties studied were those that the Teacher Corps projects themselves 
lu'liece will facilitate the learning and growth of minority-group and 
low- income children. This second year of the study is designed to 
compare 100 first-year teachers who were Teacher Corps interns with 
other teachers, in terms of the ability of these teachers to help elemen- 
tary school children learn and grow. Pupils of all teachers in the 
second year of study were given an achievement test in reading and an 
attitude test, measuring self-esteem, in the Fall and Spring of the 
i^urrent school year. In addition, classroom observation will be 
carried out to assess both teacher behavior and pupil behavior. The 
basic purposes of the second year are: 

1. To assess the effectiveness of Teacher Corps graduates in 
working with low-incomc/minor ity group children. 
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grouiult toaciun* oducatiun prowraivii laaclu^r behavior 
and pupil loarniujj aiul growth vfUMftblos. 

Tht? sijucund year ot' Uic study will ht? vomploWU next Hoptumburt 

B . Thtj^NjVtuj^e^^^^^ Corps Projoot 

Thu Tuaohur Corps program operates through projects that arc 
Ofiitablishod In comruunlt ios throughout tho country. Typically, a 
proposal to establish a Teacher Corps project in prepared jointly by 
an Institution of Higher Education (IHE), onu or 'eral local school 
districts (LEAs), and a local comnamlty or cluster ot' comniunitics. 
In some cases, moro than one IHE n\ay be involved. Thu grant typically 
is in two parts: a grant covering the intern's instructional costs, 
which gous to the IHE, and a grant covering intern and t^^ani header s' 
salaries, which goes to the local school district, 

Thv interns' training occupies approximately two years' tinu» 
and is built around the four Teacher Corps strategies: (1) competency - 
based teacher training; (2) community involvement; (3) team toachinu; 
and (4) portal schools- The teacher Corps teamr*, composed of interns 
and team leaders {from five to eight interns for each team leader) each 
work in a school, spending approximately bO percent of the school-week 
time there. They also take courses or seminars and ?ipend a substantial 
portion of their time in community-based education activities. While 
the lour strategies outlined above, and the geneial guidelines are given 
to all Teacher Corps projects, individual projects arc often somewhat 
different from one another in their interpretation of the guidelines. The 
specific noal<5 differ from project to project, as do the training methods 
and anticipated outcomes. 

Teacher Corps programs as a whole diff^.ir from typical teacher 
training programs in several ways. First, a Teacher Corps intern 



A portal school is defined as a regular public: school that serves as an 
entry point for new and retrained personnel and new processes and 
products and as an exit point for now and retrained personnel and for 
tested processes and products. 



spuncis HO purccnt oi' uach clay in training and classrooin particlpaliun 
throughout tho program. The university coursos aro oftwn taught at or 
near tho intorn's ciesignatocl school, giving tuachur training a much 
closer relationship to the reality of the school. A cooperative team 
(a team leader and about six interns) carries out tho instruction cf pupils 
and the team leader supervises the interns in the school setting. Through 
this t<jam structure and in other ways, interns receive a high level of 
counseling and support in their personal development. In addition, 
trainees spend 20 percent of their time working in the target community 
in an effort to understand better and relate to the broader needs of the 
diildren they serve. These general training goals, together with the 
implementation of prototype competency -based teacher education pro- 
grams, makes the Teacher Corps training somewhat unique. 

C. The Methodological Approach of the Study 

Data were collected at 20 Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps projects. 
The 20 projects represent all Sixth-Cycle projects that prepared ele- 
mentary school teachers. Data about the training program at each site- 
were obtained by interview and questionnaire. Training program infrr- 
mation was obtained from eleven role groups including university 
professors and deans, project staff, LEA superintendants, school 
principals and teachers, community persons and interns. 

Data about the intern exit characteristics were obtained from a 
50 percent stratified random sample of interns. To compensate for 
intern attrition, an additional 10 percent of the interns were included in 
the sample, totalling 60 percent of the interns. 

Data about the exit characteristics of interns were gathered in 
several ways. Each intern was observed three times in a teaching 
situation by a person trained in the use of our classroom observation 
instruments. The bulk of our observation daia came from a classroom 



ubBurvatiun guidu cluvclopud by HtaniorU Uusuarcti Institute! fur a largu 
Htuciy of project tuUow-tliruugh, Training in the usv) of this guitlo was 
conducted by Stanford Rusuarch Institutu and lastud suVun days. An 
intw?r-ratt?r rullabllity of .77 wais achiovod among our obsorvurs. 

To complcmunt the purspuctivu provided by classroom obsorvation, 
tu\ch intern conipletod a log ot his/hur profusiiional activities over a 
week's time. An interview with the intern about activities in the log 
gave U8 an insight into how the intern prepared lossonB, diagnosed 
pupil needs and evaluated pupil performance. Additional information 
was gathered from interns and their team leader by means of several 
question naires. 

Let me now explain how the variables used in tliis study were 
identified. A set of program- variable categories was developed early 
in tlie Tall of 1972 by the project staff. Four perspectives for thinking 
about the impact of a Teacher Corps program on intern exit character- 
istics were used in identifying these program variable categories. 
These perspectives were: 

• Aspects of a training program that probably relate to the 
development of certain teacher skills or attitudes. 

• Negative factors impinging on the success of the training 
program, thus inhibiting the development of certain skills 
or attitudes, 

• Alternatives to the training program per se that are 
plausible explanations of the development of teacher skills 
or attitudes during the two-year life of the training program; 
and 

• Descriptions of important '^contexts'* surrounding the oper- 
ation of the project. These would include administrative 
hierarchies and demographic characteristics of the com- 
munity, local school district and institutions of higher 
education. 

Each of the perspectives suggested research questions which, in 
turn, suggested important propran. variables to be studied. A prelim- 
inary site visit in the fall of 1972 was used to determine whether the 



idontiiiuti variables wurc! tLu bust pussiblw suluctioot Thu variabloH 
wurt' orf^anizocl undor 14 yonural h«adiuga as prusentud in Figuro I, 



I. General Characteristics ol the Proj^'ct Site 

II. Churactcristics of Cocncratiny Instil uUon of Higher Educ»"ition 
UI. Characteristics of the Cooperating ScIjouI Districts 

IV. Training Staff Characteristics 

V. Recruitment and Selecticin of Interns 

VI. Structure and Content of Experiences for V/hich Interns Receive 
Academic Credit 

VII. Implementation of Competency- Based Teacher Education in the 
Instructional Program 

VIII. Doi^ree of Personalization 

IX. Practicuni Experiences of Interns 

X. School Setting; in V/hich the Intern Works 

XI. Commujifty Dynamic 

XII. Decision-making and Evaluative Mechanisms V/ithin the Project 
Xni. Pro^,rammatic IiUegration of the Project 

XIV. Project Stability, External Linkages, and the Political Climate 



Figure 1. The Fourteen Categories of Program Variables 



Dt-'vulupnivnt ui' thu instrun^unts to asaoHs t!xit variablo.s begun 
with a study ot' thu training goaU cumnion a<:ros8 tho 20 Tuachor C.\>rp8 
projects* A list ut* thwsc goals was dovulupod, haaoti un Information 
t'runi the Fall data coUuction and ivom othor intcrviewvS and documents. 
These goala formed the basis for the development of exit variabhjs. 

A brief summary of the training goala is presented in Figure 2. 



Teacher Corps interns emplj.'isiao involvement in the school 
and the community, using the broad resources of school and 
commiuiity in teaching and jjaining tl\o support and involve- 
ment of parents in the school. 

Interns aro encoura;]ed to use cooperative patterns of decision- 
making, both as members of tcaciun:.; teams and as teachers 
involving pupils in learning decisions. 

Interns are encoura-ed to develop curriculum materials and 
content that are realistic and relevant to minority-group children." 
Interns are encouraged to develop high-quality affective rela- 
tions with pupils, developing rapport, using appropriate body 
contact, and other means of communicating. 

Interns are encouraged to use competency-based instructional 
techniques. (The definition of "competency-based instruction- 
is given on page 3. ) 

Interns are given experience in inner-city school en-.'iron- 
ments and are expected to gain an understanding of inner- city 
problems and a competence to deal with these problems. 



Figure 2, Training Goals Common to 

Teacher Corps Projects in the Study 
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Moruuvur, It is intorwating to look at tho 19 sij>nincant factors 
in tonus of which progi'tuii catuyorius Ihoy rupruscnt. Thu inturn 
t}eU?ctlon procusiS (Cwtfegory b) did not havi) a nignificant impact on th*- 
exit factors. This is siu'pr ising, bucauso a number of different and 
carefully studied techniques were used in selecting interns. Some 
programs stressed academic ability, while others focused on interns' 



PF 1.5 Team I.eaclor/Intorn Ratio 

PF w. 1 Pervxiii of Ivlinoj'ity Group Profi'ssorii in .School of Jiiducution 

PF 2.4 Projvcl'a PorcH:i-/icm of E>:ti;iil of Goal Similarity and 
Coopo:\.iiou with School of lilu-.K-ation 

PF •}, Z Porccni of Chjcano Team J-eadurs 

PF U.9 Litem Lw:arncd jMo«t from Project Director 

PF 6, 1 Extent of Course Revision for Teacher Corps Training 

PF S.2 Intern Fools He Can Be Self-Directed 

PF 9. 1 Similarity of Viuws Between Team Leader and Cooperating 
TcaclKir Kegardin!; Goj.ls of Teacher Corps, Curriculum 
Development and Supervision 

PF 9.5 Amount of Clinical Supc-vision Given to Intern 

PFll. 1 Extent of Public Scliool Stc-'.fj" Support of the Intern's 
Involvem.ent in tlie Community Component 

PFll. 3 Extent of University Invol\-en-.ent in Comnumity Component 

PFll, 4 Hours Per Week and Diversity of Community Component 

PF13, 2 Extent to V/hich Goals are Known and Shared by Project Staff 

PF13, 3 Extent of University Invoh-enicnt in Community Component 

PF13.4 University Profeiisor's Knowhidge of Overall Instruction 
Given Interns 

PF14, 1 Extent of Discontinuity of Project Staffing 

PFM.Z Extent of Cooperative Deci iJion-Making at Project as Seen 
by Principal 

PF14.4 Frequency of Clianges of Coo))c rating Schools and School 

Districts; Lack of Influence by LEA; Extent of Turnover In 
DSE Role 

PF14.3 Ext.-int of Cooperative Decision-Making as Seen by Project 
Staff 



Figure 3. List of Significant Program Factors 



Fur tuich of thi) 14 program variable catogurios and Kuvun exit 
variable catugorien a faitor analysis was purformud following data 
coUuctiun. The factor analysis helpud to reduce tho number of vurial^lrs 
buing studied while at the same tune retain a logical identify for each 
factor. For example, all program data concerning *'the extent that 
the program wa8 personalized for interns'' was factor -analyzed. Tho 
result was four factors each having to do with the degree of personalization 
of the program* 

Following factor analysis, 7 5 program factors remained across 
all 14 progran; factor categories. To further reduce the number of 
program factors used in the final data analysis, a canonical correlation 
analysis was conducted. The canonical correlation analysis identified 
linear combinations of background, program and exit factors. There 
work ten linear combinations found that correlated at the . 50 level or 
above and only program or background variables that were part of these 
combinations were included in the final data analysis, 

D. Analytic Findings 

Question 1 : Are there any important trends in the program or 
background factors that are most associated with 
exit factors? 

This question focuses on the results of the canonical correlation 
analysis and asks: What are the important trends in the program or 
background factors that were included in any linear combination in a 
canonical correlation? Nineteen factors loaded on one or several of 
the linear combinations, Many of the 19 factors loaded highly on 
several combinations which suggests that the same 19 factors are 
related to a variety of exit skills and .ittitudes. 

The 19 factors came in interesting patterns as portrayed in 
Figure 3, First, all of the factors were program factors. That is, 
none of the background factors were highly related to the exit factors. 
This is very important, because it reveals that none of the background 
experiences or characteristics (excluding ethnic background) had an 
impact on the intern's exit characteristics; all of the impact came from 
the intern's program experience. 
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background uxporluacus, ethnic and cultural o.xporUmc4?s, and per- 
Hunality. Wu would expect sonic oi those factors to have a profound 
impact on the Teacher Corps graduates, but no corrleations are seer, 
to suggest that the methods and criteria used ii* selection have a si^nl- 
ficant effect. 

The use of competencies in teacher training has been suggested 
as one of the Important features of some Teacher Corps programs. 
Here, agair, this category of factors (Category 7) showed no correlation 
with exit variables. This may suggest that the use of competencies is 
not as useful as was once thought in preparing teachers, or that the use 
of competencies had not evolved to a level where th ;y were effectively 
used. It is important to note that other aspects of a competency-based 
program such as the degree of personalization or the programmatic 
integration of the various facets of the training were found to be im- 
portant, 

Ihe lack of correlation of factors in the evaluation category is less 
surprising, although it should be noted. Where project evaluation is a 
strong component of a project, one would expect that the project staff 
would see the project's strengths and weaknesses and make improve* 
ments and changes where they appeared to be necessary, but these 
changes may not have an impact on the intern because they would come 
too late to affect his learning experience. It may also be that so few 
resources were devoted to evaluation that differences in evaluation were 
not substantially profound. 

Three categories of factors were found to have several im- 
portant correlations. Let us review these three categories. The first 

relates to the internes involvement in the community component (Category I 
Three factor 3 in this cate[;ory v/cre found \o be significant. Thiii is im- 

portaiiL because Toaclicr Corps projects place j;rcat stress on tlu; com- 
munity component and on the need for tlic intern to spend a sizeable 
amount of lime worl'dr.g in the community. Because tlio intern is encour- 
aged to make this an important part of hi.s learning and wor];ing activity, 
it is rewarding to see t1)at these activities liavc an impact on the intern's 
exit characteristics, 

(} 



Thc! category doicling with llic programmatic continuity within Iho 
project (Category 13) is also important in tcrrns of iuturn exit factor^i. 
In this category are factors that show tho c.^tont of coopuration and goul- 
sharing among those who arc working with tho proiuct. Wc soc horu that 
it ii., indocU, importazit that there be continuity within a project. This 
continviity iss achieved when thc goals arc known and shared by project 
staff and when the academic instruction is followed up on in the school 
setting. Wc saw earlier that factors in this calegory had a strong corre- 
lation with other important program factors, such as thc feeling of sclf- 
diroction and acceptance; we see now that the extent of goal sharing, and 
follow up of academic instruction in thc school setting liave important 
bearings on the intern's success as a teacher. The third category 

that correlated highly is concerned with the stability and decision- 
making process of the project- -that is, the continuity of staffing, the 
extent of cooperative decision-making, and the frequency of changes in 
the schools and school districts and in the school of education (Category 14), 

What is important to note here is that, rather than skill-based 
factors, such as the use of competencies or project context characteristics, 
such as characteristics of the school or the school district, the factors 
that were most correlated with exit factors were those that related to 
more personalized matter s- -intra-project cooperation, community work, 

and project cohe siveness, plus a few factors from other categories. In 
other woras, the characteristics of the project itself, rather than exter- 
nal conditions, seem to have the strongest impact on the exit "haracter- 
istlcs. What is important is the cohesiveness, personalization, and 
integration of the project. 
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Quo St ion _2 ; What is thu strength of relationship betweun back- 
ground and program iactors as rulatod to individual 
exit characteristics? 

In this section we discuss the results of multiple linear regressions 
done on 22 specially-selected intern exit character isticSt The aim of 
this work was to identify the number and name of program factors that 
could predict each of the exit characteristics at a high degree of accuracy. 
The results of the analysis are listed in Table K 

Only three exit characteristics could be predicted from program 
factors at an acceptable level of accuracy. These three are related to 
the internes perceptions of the causes of poverty and reading failure 
for pupilsc None of the other exit characteristics could be predicted 
in this way. 

The variable ^4ntern's perception of poverty** relates to how an 
intern explains why some people are poor. He or she might attribute 
poverty primarily to individualistic reasons such as lack of effcrt or 
luck. On the other hand, he or she might attribute poverty to structured 

factors such as low wages paid in industry and reasons like this. The 
instrument was developed by Joseph Feagin at the University of Texas. 

In a similar way, the intern is asked to rate whether he or she 
agrees with each of a list of possible explanations for why some children 
have difficulty reading. Some explanations point to the teacher as the 
source of difficulty, other explanations point to the pupil or to the pupils 
environment outside school. This attitude measure is a teacher locus 
of control measure developed by Dr. James Vasquez for an evaluation 
of the National Right to Read Program. 
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Teibl« I, Summary o£ Results of Background and Program Regrcs«:Mi. 

on Solectud Intern Exit Characteristics 



l\\\X Cl,n r.icteristics 


N<». v>f l);ick^round or 
J>ro>ir»<ni l* actor .s I'Jial 
l.oudcd on I heite 
Fxit 1 actors 


I'crccnt of l)u 
Va nanv 
A\.COUhrrft lul 


K I 


]ntc>rn utih/i'& school ano CQ.nniunity 
ro sv>urccs 


16 


24 % 


L?. 


JjUern's pt-r cf|::;un of imporlaiirc o( 
bringing about v:h«in.{e in school 


10 


9% 


1. 3 


Intern initiates contact with parc.its: 
lelephone ca!l 


14 


17% 


1.4 


Intern initiates contact with parents: 
home visits 


IS 


20% 




Dc^^rce that instructional choices arc 
given to pupils 


' 15 


16% 




Introduction n( rulturallv relevant 
curriculun) materutU acam leader) 


11 


14% 


3. I 


Ir.trodiiction reifvar.t new curruulum 


18 


23% 


4. 1 


Chill] initjatM:r:/ir.!err. responding: 
classroom interaction 


11 


11% 


4,2 


Intern accept;; anti uses student i<!ca& 


12 


12% 


4. 3 


leacher asks opt"*i;«*rndf*d t^uebtions, 
at»enos to response and praises child 


17 


30% 


4. 5 


Ir to "n gives acknowledgement/child 
responding 


13 


18% 


4,6 


Children can explore room »ind select 
work group bu: vwithout teacner-child 
interaction 


14 


23% 


4. 7 


Overall ability to rtlave to and 
commontcate wi:h pi:o'.ls Uearn K*adcr) 


11 


17% 


S. I 


iiffective pup'.l duw'Husis, lesson 
planning and ir.ior.-t .il autr.ority (as 
seen by tean** lc.ir:cr> 


9 


23% 


5.2 


Diversity of instr-ictional modes used 
in classroom 


14 


26% 


5, i 


Corrective fcedb.ick 


13 


20% 




Kffective pupil d;.i.*no3is and lesson 
planning (from interview with intern) 


12 


7% 


S. 5 


Kxtent that infor.-:^,ll authority structure 
is used (mtrrn repori) 


IS 


20% 


7. 1 


Intern feels tompcter.t to deal with 
problems of stV. ^'' l s servins low- 
ir.con^e/mmn»- ity •rc^ap children 


14 


15% 


7.2 


Intern pcrcn^-e*? readme failure as due 
to student and « n*. 1 rcnmer.t 


20 


100% 


7.3 


Interns perci ivt- poverty as due to 
individual ut ;ate 


21 


100% 


7.4 


Ir.tcrn pcrcriws readir.c ia.lure as due 
to tcachf»r an'i : .i riv as die to 
structural pruhli-ris in tne society 


19 


99% 
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Pi'ugrani factors that are related Lo thuse exit factor » were tiien 
K s UHitU'ci. There wi^re only a few program factors that had ra:. 'ly 
d<Minal)le substantive relationship with any of the threv* exit factors. 

Exit factor 7, 4 pertains to the way that interns perceive rcatMng 
failure and poverty. Interns who see reading failure as a teacher 
problezTi rather than a pupil or environmental problem and vho see 
poverty as a structural problem in society rather than the fault of the 
individual have been in Teacher Corps programs that have common 
feat\ires. Four of the six program features describe the minority group 
and low-income focus of the project and its context. These factor^i arc: 

• PR4. 2, Percent of Chicano Team Leaders 

• PR2, 1, Percent of Minority Group Professors in ScIujuI of 
Education 

m PR 10. 7, Percent of Public School Pupils that Qualify for 
Title III Funds 

• PR 10. Percent of Black Staff in Public School 

We note that this exit factor relates to only one program factor 
pertaining to the characteristics of the Teacher Corps staff and this is 
the percentage of Chicano team leaders on the project. Two of the 
program factors in the staff characteristics category were aggregate 
.»'!!lndi <»r(*o on exactly Ihi: sanu nitNi.surcs used for thr i .»J vdi iil 
Mii'K i discussion. We conclude that tht* attitude of interns is more vk** 
latcd to the general minority groxip and low-income focus of the project 
than it is to specific attitudes of the instructional staff serving interns. 
The uthi»r two program factors that were highly related to this exit factor 
pt rtained to the programmatic integration of the project. These factors 
at', ^hf extent to which the goals are known and shared by projc^ct staff 
aiiH thr extent of university involvement in the community compom^nt, 

O'U^stion 3: Do graduate and lui'-le r;;r aduate proj(»cts dilftM- on any 
of the background or prograjn lavfors most a • ".oc iatt*d 
with differences in exit characteristics? 

^bome Teacher Corps projects are undergraduate projects; others 

are graduate projects. This question focuses on whether undergraduate 



projects are significantly different from graduate projects on the pro- 
gram variables must closely associated with exit skills and attitudes 
of interns. Yet, because the results just presented show that the re- 
lationships between program and exit variables aren't especially strong, 
one should be hesitant to claim that the program variables to be discujised 
are criteria for designing programs that produce interns with desired 
teaching skills and attitudes* Instead, these program features suggest 
ways that undergraduate and graduate programs differ on variables that 
are somewhat related to exit skills and attitudes. The distribution of 
differences between undergraduate and graduate programs are illustrated 
in Table 2 and Table 3. 
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Table 2 . Comparison of Graduate and Undergraduate 
Programs on Important Program Variables 



VARIABLE 
REFERENCE 
NUMBER 

PR1 .5 

PR2 J 

PR2.4 



PR4.2 
PR4.6 

PR4.7 

PR4.9 
PR4.11 

PR4J3 

PR6.1 

PRb.2 
PR9. I 



PR9.5 
PR9.6 



ERLC 



PR10.6 
PR10.7 

PRI] . I 

PRM .3 
PR11.4 



VARIABLE 
NAME 

Team Leader/Intern Ratio 

Percent o^ Minority Group Professors In 
School of Education 

Projects Perception of Extent of Goal 
Similarity and Cooperation with School 
of Education 

Percent of Chicano Team Leaders 

Proportion of T.C. Credits Taught by 
A'nite Instructors 

Years Tea-i Leader Taught Low-income 
Chi Idren 

Intern Learned Most From Proje;.!: Director 

Staff Perceives Reading Failure as Due to 
Teacher 

Staff Explains Poverty as Structural 
Problem in Society 

Extent of Course Revision for Teacher 
Corps Training 

Intern Feels He Can Be Self Directed 

Similarity of Views Between Team Leader 
and Cooperating Teacher Regarding Goals 
of Teacher Corps, Curriculum Development 
and Supervision 

Amount of Clinical Supervision Given to 
Intern 

Intern Operates as Independent Teacher 
with Supervisory Support from Cooperating 
Teacher and Use of Video Tape Feedback in 
Field Setting 

Percent of Black Staff in Public School 

Pe'^cent of Pupils in Title I Program at 
School 

Lxtent of Public School Staff Support of 
t'^.e Intern's Involvement in the Community 

Cor-ponen t 

La tent of University Involvement in 
Community Component 

Hours Per Week and Diycr^,itw c^,f. rnrrnnnitv 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARD SC 
6 -.4 -.2 0 .2 .4 




Scores not in 
No difference 

Scores not in 
No difference 



standard form 
between Progr; 

standard form 
between Progr 



Table 2 . Comparison of Graduate and Undergraduate 
Programs on Important Program Variables 



VARIABLE 
NAME 



ler/Intern Ratio 

Minority Group Professors in 
Education 

Perception o^^ Extent of Goal 
y and Cooperation with School 
ion 

f Chicano Tea::; Leaders 

n of T.C. Credits Taught by 
tractors 

m Leader Taugnt Low-income 



arned Most From Project Director 
ceives Reading Failure as Due to 



lains Poverty as Structural 
n Society 

Course Revision for Teacher 
i ning 

5ls He Can Be Self Directed 

✓ of Views Between Team Leader 
^ating Teacner Regarding Goals 

Corps, Curricu iu:'i Development 
;ision 

Clinical Supervision Given to 



=>rates as Independent Teacher 
visory Support fro^- Cooperating 
id Use of Viueo Tape Feedback in 
:i ng 

' Black Staff in Public School 
' Pupils in [ Pj^ograni at 



Puolic Scnool Staff Support Of 
I's If.vcl /ei- ert in tne Comfiiunity 



ijniv.^rciry Invol ver-ent in 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARD SCORES 
'1.0 - >8 -,6 -.4 0 .2 ,4 .6 




Scores not in 
No difference 

Scores not in 
No difference 



standard form 
between Programs 

standard form 
between Programs 




Problem in Society 



W«»W. W>« IIW V t t 

No difference 



PR6.1 Extent of Course Revision for Teacher 

Corps Tr lining 

PR8.2 Intern Feels He Can Be Self Directed 

PR9.1 Similarity of Views Between Team Leader 

and Cooperdting Teacher Regarding Goals 
of Teacher Corps, Curriculum Oevjlopment 
and Supervision 

PR9.5 Amount of Clinical Supervision Given to 

Intern 

PR9.6 Intern Operates as Independent Teacher 

with Supervisory Support from Cooperating 
Tpdcher and Use of Video Tape Feedback in 
Field Setting 

Percent of Black Staff in Public School 

Percent of Pupils in Title I Program at 
Scnool 

Extent of Public School Staf1 Support of 
the Intern's Involvement in the Community 
Component 

Extent of University Involvement in 
Co'ninunity Component 

Hours Per Week and Diversity of Community 
Component 

Extent to Which Goals are Known and 
Shared by Project Staff 

Follow-up of Academic Instruction in 
Scnool Setting 

University Professor's Knowledge of Over- 
all Instruction Given Intern's 

Extent of Discontinuity of Project 
Starting 

Extent of Cooperative Decision-Making at 
Project as Seen by Principal 

Frequency of Changes of Cooperating 
Schools and School Districts; Lack'of 
Influence by LEA; Extent of Turnover 
in JSE Role 

PRl'^.5 Extent of Cooperative Decision-Making 

as Seen by Project Staff 



between Progra 



PK10.6 
PR10.7 

PRll .1 
PRll .3 

PRr; .4 

PR13.2 
PR13.3 
PR13.4 
PR14.1 
PR14.2 
PR14.4 




-i = Graduate 
= Jndergradddte 



ERIC 



^#Is He Can Be Self Directed 



y of Views Between Team Leader 
;ratincj Teacher Regarding Goals 
:r Corps, Curriculum Development 
vision 

Clinical Supervision Given to 



rates as Independent Teacher 
visory Support from Cooperating 

tiid Use of Video Tape Feedback In 

:ting 

^f Black Staff in Public School 
^f Pupils in Title I Program at 



r Public Scnool Staff Support of 
n's Involvement in tne Community 



^ University Involvement in 
J Component 

Week and diversity of Community 



^ Which Goals are Known and 
Project Staff 

1 of Acadeinic Instruction in 
-tting 

,y Professor's Knowledge of Over- 
uction Given Intern's 

• Discontinuity of Project 



r Cooperative Decision-Making at 
"'S Seen by Principal 

/ of Changes of Cooperating 
^nd Scnool Districts; Lack of 
' by LEA; Extent of Turnover 
^le 

• Cooperative ^ecision-Making 
)y Project Staff 



Graduate 
unc3er^raj..a:e 



ERIC 



Table 3. Comparison of Standard Deviations of Graduate vs. 

Undergraduate Programs with Regard to Important 
Program Variables 



Occurrence Greater 
than 30% by 



2. 1 
2.4 
4.2 
4.6 
4. 

4. 13«* 

6. 1 

8.2 

9.5 
10.7 
11.3 
11.4 
13.2 

13. 3 
13.4 

14. 1 
14.4 
14.5 



Occurrence Less 
than 30% by- 
Chance 



9.6 
10.6 
11. 1 
14.2 



Total Number in Category: 
18 



Occurrence Less 
than 20% by 
Chance 



Occurrence Less 
than 10 '^n by 
Chance 



4.9 
9.1 



1.5 
4.7 



»:<Note: For our purposes here, we will not be discussing factors which fall 
into this category. 
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As is shown in the table, there are several instances in whicli 
differences are quite juarked. It seems worthy to note some of ih« 
jTiOst significant of those differences. 

Team Leaders 

The scores indicate that tliere is a better team leader-to-intern 
ratio in undergraduate projects than in graduate projects (1.5). It is 
likely that this occurred because undergraduate students, being younger, 
need more supervision. If this is the case, however, the added super- 
vision is not of a clinical supervision nature, as undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs do not differ on the amount of clinical supervision given 
to the interns (9. 5). 

In undergraduate programs, team leaders have had more years of 
teaching experience in low-income /minority schools (4.7). Team leaders 
at undergraduate projects are generally working on masters degrees, while 
graduate team leaders already have masters degrees. The latter would 
be the more "academic" of the two groups, while undergraduate team 
leaders would have come more recently from direct teaching experiences 
with low-income/minority children. 

Despite the large difference exhibited between undergraduate and 
graduate programs in this particular instance, it may not be a critical 
one. Undergraduate and graduate team leaders did not differ in their 
perceptions concerning causes for reading failure (4. 11), and of the 
causes of poverty (4. 13). The differences between the two groups of 
team leaders may appear in other ways, however, for example, in 
teaching methods and techniques, in use of innovative approaches, team 
structure, or relationships with members of team and staff. 

No important difference was indicated in the percentage of chicane 

team leaders in the graduate and undergraduate programs (4.2). This is 

a surprising finding. It would seem that undergraduate projects would 

have a higher percentage of chicano team leaders for several reasons: 

first, because of the likelihood that chicano team leaders would have had 

more teaching experience in low-income/minority schools; and secondly, 
because Chicano interns were concentrated in undergraduate programs. 
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Academic Instruction 

Undergraduate programs tend to have more ininority group pr.^ 
fessors than do graduate programs (2. 1), and graduate program:, ici..; 
to have more of the interns' credits tauglit by white staff (•1.6). Consid- 
ering that undergraduate interns take many more credits outside the 
school of education, one would think that undergraduates would have the 
greater percentage of credits taught by white instructors. 

Undergraduate interns are not only taught by more minority pro- 
fessors than interns at graduate programs, but are also working in pu!) 
schools which have a higher percentage of black staff (10. 6). Undorj'.r > 
uate and graduate team leaders may not differ by ethnic group but the 
other staff to which interns are exposed do differ in ethnic group ch.x:\u 
teristics in undergraduate and graduate programs. 

There is no substantial difference between the graduate and under 
graduate programs in the extent of course revision (6. 1). This is both 
an unexpected and interesting finding. It would seem that graduate 
projects had considerably more flexibility to revise Teacher Corps 
curriculum. Graduate programs have fewer required courses and 
presumably more mature students, so that it might be easier to insti- 
tute more innovative courses. 

Intern Independence 

Where the differences between graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams do appear is in the independence of intern operation. Graduate 
interns tend to feel they can be self- directed in all aspects of the train- 
ing program including interpretation of the intern's teaching role. The 
graduate interns tend to operate as independent teachers in the public 
school setting (9.6). The fact that the graduate intern feels self-dirccl 
suggo' ts that the training program operates differently on this level, </■.: 
there IS no difference in the amount of course revision, whether it bo ni 
content area, new teaching methods, grading procedures, implemeaiati 
of modules or ethnic focus. However, it can be seen by the factor 
loading for factor 8.2 that the intern's sense of being self-directed w.is 
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znorc highly related with program flexibility tlian with extent of court: t. 
reWsion (6. !)• 

It is not clear how much or what type of help the graduate iiit' vn 
is receiving in the public school setting, As indicated by PK9.5 
it is likely the graduate intern receives very little help. Although 
assistance of some kind is suggested by it seems possible that 

the graduate interj^ considers himself independent because he is for the 
most part unaided; i,e« left on his own. 

Given the greater intern independence in graduate programs^ it 
is surprising that graduate and undergraduate projects donU differ on 
the amount of follow-up of academic instruction done in the school setting;; 
(13. 3). 

While undergraduate interns are not working independently, they do 
work in an environment where team leaders and cooperating teachers 
have a similarity of views regarding goals, curriculum development, and 
supervision (9. 1), which is a positive environment. 

It may be that graduate interns are more independent because team 
leaders lack a similarity of views and because of such dissonance, the 
intern is left alone. This difference cannot be attributed to any difference 
between the public schools out of which the interns of graduate and under- 
graduate programs operate, because the schools are essentially the same. 
The public schools have a similar percentage of low-income pupils, and 
although undergraduate projects are in districts where the schools have 
a greater percentage of black staff, this would not be an explanation for 
the difference. 

It is more likely that the difference comes because the team leaders 
in undergraduate projects have had more low-income/minority group 
teaching experience (4.7) and want to share their knowledge with the 
interns, and they may feel the need to do more supervision because of 
this knowledge As seen by the principal, undergraduate projects cJ.so 
involve school staff in cooperative decision-making (14. 2). This involve- 
ment is likely to be an incentive for staff to be more involved in intern 
super\'ision and for the intern to act and perceive himself a*part of a 
team effort. 
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Finally, it is highly probable that graduate interns are moro in(U - 
pendent because they are different as persons although this differenrc 
is not a function of differences in age or experience with children. 

Coopcrativo Decision^Making 

The extent of cooperative decision-making at the project as socn 
by the principal (14. 2) differs from t?:e perceptions held by the project 
staff {M*5). There may be an objective difference between the two views 
or it may simply be a perceptual difference. There was a tendency for 
principals at undergraduate projects to see more cooperative decision- 
making occurring than do principals at graduate projects (14.2), 

Community Component 

Both the university involvement and the public school staff's support 
of the community component are higher at undergraduate programs • There 
is no difference, however, in the number of hours per week and diversity 
of the community component {11. 4) at graduate and undergraduate programs. 

The extent of public school staff support is an interesting is»suc. 
Public school support is greater in undergraduate projects even though 
districts are similar in terms of percentage of low-income pupils, A 
finding of the study not previously reported in this paper is that public 
school support did vary inversely with the size of the district, which in 
turn relates closely with percentage of low-income pupils^ 

The greater public school staff support may be a function of: 

(a) The difference in graduate and undergraduate team leaders (4.7); 

(b) The difference in cooperating teacher involvement (14.2); 

(c) The difference in public school staff {10. 6); 

(d) The difference in cooperating teacher and team leader views (9. 1) ; 

(e) Or some combination of these. 

In general, although some of the differences are very small, 18 
of the 23 program factors studied show that undergraduate projects do 
things as well, if not better, than graduate projects. One might have 
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expected graduate projects to be uniformly better. They may be hu'o.'A 
to have an advantage in terms of flexibility of the project in that thc> 
have less required courses. They also have more mature students an 
interns. If undergraduate projects were only doing as well as graduate 
projects it would be surprising. Yet, in fact, they are found to bn 
doing better. 
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